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Teeth Replacement. —The Journal of the American Medical Association 
says: “ Earp reports a ease in Pediatrics where four lower incisors were knocked 
out by an accident, with laceration of the gums and only slight attachment of 
tissue on the anterior surface. The injured parts and the mouth were treated 
with an antiseptic solution mainly of boric acid, the teeth replaced, and after 
firm pressure for five minutes were kept in place by a pledget of cotton saturated 
with the same solution. Sedatives were given to produce quiet and a liquid 
diet instituted. After a few weeks the teeth were firm and later became uni¬ 
form and normal and healthy. He thinks nature will show a tendency to assist 
when there is ample vitality, as in childhood, and that the preservation of the 
teeth in this instance prevented depression, which, during the four to six suc¬ 
ceeding years—the child being only sixteen months old,—would have changed 
the expression of the features. The cutting edges not being in apposition would 
have made mastication imperfect and impaired digestion. The successful reestab¬ 
lishment probably prevented a destruction of the germs of the permanent teeth 
and avoided deformity and malposition.” 

The editor of this department has personal knowledge of a case in which 
an upper incisor knocked out by violence was replaced and grew firmly in its 
original position. 


The Dental Nubse. —The Journal of the American Medical Association pub¬ 
lishes a paper with this title, read before the American Medical Association at 
New Orleans by M. L. Rhein, M.D., D.D.S., which is of interest to nurses, par¬ 
ticularly the following extract: 

“ In the State of New York, during the present session of the Legislature, 
a law is being passed placing the trained nurse under the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Regents, which necessitates that she should possess the proper 
qualifications in education and practice. In view of the high esteem held for the 
work of the trained nurse, it appears remarkable that the sphere of her useful¬ 
ness has not long since been extended to our own specialty. 

“ It would be an easy matter to add to the training-schools for nurses a 
department of dental nurses. Applicants for admission to such a course should 
be required to pass a satisfactory preliminary examination. Outside of the 
general didactic instruction which they should receive they should obtain addi¬ 
tional instruction in regard to the oral cavity, etc., from a stomatologic member 
of the school’s faculty. They would also receive their manual training under 
the same supervision, and in the hospital material they would find ample oppor¬ 
tunity for perfecting their working technic. 

“ It is difficult to estimate in advance how much benefit would accrue to a 
large percentage of hospital cases if their mouths could be properly cleansed 
and rendered sterile. 

“ Would it be claiming too much to say that there are serious conditions 
where such treatment properly administered might prove the turning-point 
towards recovery or, in organic diseases, towards a material improvement in the 
general condition f Perhaps their greatest sphere of usefulness would be to 
place the mouths of patients in a sterile condition preliminary to undergoing 
surgical operations. When we consider all the devices used in the modern 
operating-room, all devoted to obtaining ideal aseptic conditions; when we 
consider the patient anaesthetized in an atmosphere barren of pus germs, with 
the single exception that too frequently the patient’s mouth is redolent with 
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putrescent filth, washed with secretions of pus,—when we consider such condi¬ 
tions with a celebrated surgeon about to enter into the digestive tract, can we 
longer question the value of the preliminary treatment by the dental nurse in 
such a case? Then there is the infirmary practice connected with all the large 
hospitals. Here is a field for the doing of the greatest good to this vast class of 
unfortunates. The cleansing of the mouths of properly selected patients in the 
dispensaries, combined with the proper education for preserving oral hygienic 
conditions, would be of greater value in the uplifting of the masses than any 
other means at present employed. 

“ Having graduated from the training-school, it would be in keeping with 
our other laws to compel the nurses to pass a State Board examination. The 
passing successfully of such an examination would then entitle them to be regis¬ 
tered as trained dental nurses. Being so registered, they would be able to 
practise their profession in private life. By that is not meant the fact that 
they would be licensed to go around indiscriminately, cleansing the mouths of 
the people. Their license to practise dental nursing should mean that they are 
permitted to cleanse, polish, and medicate the dental territory only under the 
prescription of the patient’s attending stomatologist. 

"As chairman of your section, I ask your approval for this meanB of 
placing within reach of the human race the boon of prophylaxis in stomatology. 
There are three good reasons why it should receive your endorsement: First, 
it will tend materially towards the public good; second, it will open to woman¬ 
kind a new vocation second to none in desirability; third, it will materially aid 
the stomatologist in the quality of his results.” 


Protection of the Healthy Skin During the Application of the Ront- 
gen Rays. —The Medical Record, quoting from a German exchange, says: " G. 
Holzknecht and R. Grilnfeld have devised a protective covering for the skin for 
use during the application of the ROntgen rays. It consists of a sheet of tin 
which is covered on both sides with a thin layer of hard rubber. The plate thus 
made may be of any size and shape desired and perforated by as many apertures 
as wished. It is very flexible and may be easily adapted to the various curva¬ 
tures, etc., of the body. It is light and easy to handle, and may be sterilized, 
washed, or heated without damage. Its extended use shows that it affords a 
complete protection to the healthy skin from the burning and other annoyances 
which frequently attend the use of the application of the Rdntgen rays.” 


Collodium in Tbeatment of Cabbuncle. —The following is taken from a 
German medical journal: “ Dr. Hauffe, of Eilenburg, calls attention to the far 
more rapid healing of a carbuncle when the immediate environment is painted 
with collodium. The hairs must be carefully shaved off and the centre of the 
lesion treated with sublimate or otherwise as needed. The layer of collodium 
protects the sound tissues and exerts a gentle pressure, both of which favor 
rapid repair.” 


Cocaine Before Chloroform. —Stuver, writing in the Denver Medical Times, 
says he has found painting the mucous membrane of the nose with a two per 
cent, solution of cocaine applied on a cotton-wrapped probe ten or fifteen minutes 
before beginning the anaesthetic, prevents vomiting. He thinks it would be quite 
as effective with ether. 



